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problem to Mr. Frederic Harrison. The right to an
estate must be suddenly transferred to a young woman;
but the ordinary novelist's device of a discovery
that her birth was legitimate is not applicable. The
change must be effected by the death of somebody
who has himself no interest in the matter; and both
the actual possessor and the person to whom the right
passes must be left in ignorance that the title to the
estate will be affected by the death. How this is
brought about may be discovered from the story itself.
Mr. Harrison's law is said, as we can well believe, to
be perfectly correct. Probably the average reader
will be quite content to take it as correct without
consulting Sugden. Meanwhile, he is rather bored
by the fear that unless he clearly understands both
the law and the facts, he will lose something essential
to the point of the story. When one reads Wilkie
Collins or G-aboriau, one is content to have a secret
carefully hidden, and bits of apparent irrelevance
introduced, because the chief pleasure is to consist in
guessing at the connection and admiring the ingenuity
with which the fragments of the puzzle are to be
pieced together at the end. But in a work of such
serious intention as Felix Holt, the mystery is felt to
be teasing, and we should be more really interested if
we were taken into the author's confidence at once.
The genuine artist ought to be above the "long-lost
heir" trick or the complicated substitutes for the old-
fashioned device.

This worrying perplexity which runs through the
whole partly explains the inferiority of Felix Holt
to its predecessors. But another change is more
important. We have got back from Florence of therself   from the need of get-
